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recalled with horror the smells descending into
the House from the small apartments adjoining
the Speaker's Chamber. Small-pox and fevers,
and more periodically bubonic plague, haunted the
town, subsequently spreading all over the king-
dom. They were the price England had to pay for
the wealth which its growing capital made for it.7
Other signs of Mammon's watching presence
attended the city. Between it and the sky visitors
frequently noted a pall of smoky vapour, arising
from the furnaces of the brewers, soap-boilers,
and dyers, who, unhindered by State or Corpora-
tion, carried on their trades in its heart. Evelyn,
the most fastidious observer of his day, wrote
indignantly of the "horrid smoke which obscures
our churches and makes our palaces look old,
which fouls our clothes and corrupts the waters/'
In winter this coal vapour sometimes descended
on the streets in a blanket of fog, so that "horses
ran against each other, carts against carts, coaches
against coaches/' Yet we who are accustomed to
far worse pollution will be mistaken if we take
these contemporary plaints too seriously, for
usually the rays of the sun reached the trees and
flowers of the city courts without hindrance, and
the Thames, for all its unseen load of filth, still
sparkled brightly.8
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